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By H. H. Metcalf 


A free government, so-called, is no 
better, and may be worse, than an 
autocracy, unless the law is fairly 
and justly administered. Under our 
form of government, the rights and 
obligations of citizens in their rela- 
tion to each other and the govern- 
ment itself, are determined, whenever 
question involving the same arises, 
by the courts or the judicial depart- 
ment. It is all important, therefore, 
in order to the protection of the 
rights and the preservation of the lib- 
erties of the people that the judges of 
our courts, the men who stand _ be- 
tween the people and the law, and 
through whose interpretation and de- 
cison, if at all, the latter becomes the 
shield of the weak and the oppressed 
and the restraint and terror of the 
evil-doer, should be men of probity 
and honor, of Jcarning and judgment, 
of unfaltering courage and unswerv- 
ing devotion to duty, seeking the 
favor of none and jealous of the 
rights of all. 

The judiciary of New Hampshire, 
from the establishment of the govern- 
ment to the present day, in the av- 
erage character, ability and devotion 
of its judges, has compared favorably 
with that of other states. Its judges 
may not all have been men of bril- 
liant endowments, or profound learn- 
ing, but they have generally been men 
of pure character, honest purpose, the 
capacity to ascertain the law and the 
courage to apply it in any given case. 
Their decisions have commanded re- 
spect in their own jurisdiction, and 
have been as generally cited beyond 


its borders as those of any other state. 

Whatever may be said of the com- 
parative merits and demerits of that 
provision of the state constitution 
which makes the retirement of a 
judge compulsory upon the attain- 
ment of the age of seventy years, 
which provision may have proved ad- 
vantageous in some instances, there 
is no question but that it sends some 
men into retirement when they are as 
well equipped for efficient service as 
at any time in their career, and in 
this respect it may be truly said to 
operate disadvantageously to the 
state, for the time being, whatever 
the ultimate result may be. That 
such will be the case in the retirement 
of Associate Justice William M. 
Chase, who reaches his seventieth 
birthday anniversary on the twenty- 
eighth day of December next, and 
must therefore relinquish his position, 
regardless of his undisputed capacity 
for the thorough performance of its 
duties, no one will question for a 
moment. 

In view of this approaching retire- 
ment of one who has been a member 
of the highest judicial tribunal of 
the state for nearly seventeen years, 
a brief outline of his career may most 
appropriately be presented in the 
Granite Monthly at this time. 

WiLuiAM MartTIN CHASE was born 
in the town of Canaan, December 28, 
1837, the son of Horace and Abigail 
S. (Martin) Chase. His father was 
the son of Joseph, who was the third 
son of Moody, who was the tenth son 
of Joseph, who was the eighth child 








of Moses, who was the eleventh child 
of Aquila, who came with his brother, 
Thomas, from Cornwall, England, to 
Hampton, N. H., about 1639. Aquila 
Chase married Anna Wheeler and 
settled in Newbury, Mass., in 1646, 
and from his son, Moses, above 
named, it is said that a majority of 
all the Chases in the United States are 
descended, among the representatives 
of this line having been the late Sal- 
mon P. Chase, chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
the late Rt.-Rev. Carleton Chase, 
‘bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
diocese of New Hampshire, and 
Philander Chase, bishop of Ohio and 
later of Illinois, and the late Horace 
Chase, long judge of probate for the 
eounty of Merrimack and eminent in 
the Masonic order. 

Horace Chase, the father of Wil- 
liam M., was a native of the town of 
Chester, but removed with his par- 
ents to Dorchester, in Grafton 
County, when quite young. He left 
home early in life, making his own 
way in the world and finally buying 
a farm in Canaan, about a mile from 
the ‘‘Street,’’ upon which he settled 
at marriage, his wife, Abigail S. Mar- 
tin, being a native of the town of 
Pembroke, and a daughter of Wil- 
liam Martin, for whom their son was 
named. The Martins were of Seotch- 
Trish descent, their ancestors in this 
country being among the first settlers 
of the town of Londonderry. Robert 
Martin, the father of William, was a 
Revolutionary pensioner and a prom- 
inent citizen of Pembroke, but re- 
moved late in life to Canaan. He en- 
listed early in the winter of 1775-—’76, 
in the patriot cause, marched to Win- 
ter Hill and was engaged in the siege 
of Boston. After his term of enlist- 
ment expired, he again enlisted and 
in fact served six or eight periods of 
enlistment during the course of the 
war, at one time holding the office of 
sergeant. 

When William M. Chase was about 
seven years of age, his father sold the 
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farm upon which he was born and 
moved to the place on Canaan Street 
then owned and occupied by the 
grandfather, William Martin, where 
the boy grew to manhood, devoting his 
time somewhat to farm labor, but 
more to study, it being the desire of 
his father, who had himself enjoyed 
scant educational opportunities, that 
the son should be better favored in 
that respect. He attended the village 
school and Canaan Union Academy, 
with the exception of a single term at 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, 
until fitted for college, entering the 
Chandler Scientific department at 
Dartmouth in 1856, a year in advance, 
and graduating in 1858. 

During his college course, and in 
the year previous thereto, he had 
taught district schools in the winter, 
his last term being at Enfield village, 
and had developed a strong love for 
teaching. The fall after his gradu- 
ation he accepted a position as assist- 
ant preceptor in the Henniker Acad- 
emy, teaching mathematics, French 
and natural sciences, where he re- 
mained for two years during such por- 
tion of the time as was covered by the 
academy terms. He took great pleas- 
ure in his work, was interested in the 
progress of the students and com- 
manded their respect and interest in 
turn. This school numbered about 
100 pupils in those days, many at- 
tending from neighboring as well as 
distant towns, and sustained an en- 
viable reputation among educational 
institutions of its class. 

Among those who were students 
here during Judge Chase’s service as 
a teacher were quite a number who 
subsequently became substantial citi- 
zens of the state, among them being 
William O. Folsom of Henniker, a 
leading citizen and prominent mem- 
ber of the last legislature, the late 
Capt. Grosvenor A. Curtice of Con- 
toocook, U. S. pension agent for the 
district of New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, Col. William S. Carter of Leb- 
anon and others of like character and 
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standing. The memory of his teach- 
ing days at this academy is still 
fondly cherished by Judge Chase, 
and he has been heard to remark that 
in no work of his long and active life 
has he ever taken greater satisfaction 
than in that in which he was then en- 
gaged. 

It was during the time of his con- 
nection with the Henniker school that 
he definitely determined his future 








and after due deliberation he con- 
cluded to do so, and commenced study 
late in the fall of 1859, after the close 
of the fall term at the academy at 
Henniker. He pursued his studies 
in Mr. Marshall’s office except dur- 
ing the spring and fall terms of the 
academy in 1860, and one summer at 
home, when he read in the office of 
Hon. William P. Weeks, until his ad- 
mission to the bar in Coneord, Au- 
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course in life. The late Chief Justice 
Isaac N. Blodgett, who was also a 
Canaan boy and an intimate friend 
of Judge Chase, had been studying 
law in the office of the late Anson S. 
Marshall, then a rising lawyer in the 
capital city, and was about complet- 
ing his preparations for admission to 
the bar. He urged his friend to take 
up the study of the same profession 
and to take the place in the office as a 
student which he was about to vacate, 
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gust 21, 1862. After admission he 
was employed by Mr. Marshall as an 
assistant until January following— 
1863—when the two formed a part- 
nership which continued upon the 
most friendly and intimate terms un- 
til July 4, 1874, when severed by the 
untimely death, from accidental shoot- 
ing, of the senior partner, then in the 
prime of robust physical manhood 
and intellectual power, and the enjoy- 
ment of a state-wide reputation as an 








able counsellor and brilliant advo- 
cate. 

In 1870 Mr. Chase had been elected 
professor of mathematics in the 
Chandler Scientifie department at 
Dartmouth, where he had graduated 
twelve years previously, but, al- 
though duly appreciating the honor, 
declined the position, being thor- 
oughly devoted to the profession in 
which he had already made a ered- 
itable mark and was winning his way 
to success. After the death of Mr. 
Marshall he continued alone in prac- 
tice for a short time, but very soon 
formed a partnership with the late 
Ex-Chief Justice Jonathan E. Sar- 
gent, which continued five years until 
1879, when Judge Sargent retired to 
devote his attention to banking and 
other business affairs. Shortly after, 
Frank S. Streeter, then a young law- 
yer just coming into prominence, who 
had been associated in another firm 
in the city, was joined in partner- 
ship with Mr. Chase, and this rela- 
tion continued for more than ten 
years, until the appointment of Mr. 
Chase as an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court, which position he as- 
sumed April 1, 1901. At this time 
there was a single court, with seven 
judges, individual members presiding 
at the trial terms in the several coun- 
ties and all sitting together as a law 
court, at stated times, in Concord. 
Mr. Chase was named as the sueces- 
sor of the late Hon. George A. Bing- 
ham of Littleton, who had resigned 
for personal reasons shortly before. 

Upon ascending the bench Judge 
Chase found himself associated with 
Charles Doe, chief justice, and Wil- 
liam H. H. Allen, Isaae W. Smith, 
Lewis W. Clark, Alonzo P. Carpenter 
and Isaae N. Blodgett, associate jus- 
tices, all considerably older than him- 
self, with the exception of the last 
named, his school-boy friend and 
companion, upon whose solicitation 
and advice he had himself entered 


the legal profession, and no one of 


whom is living at the present time to 
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welcome him back to private life or 
professional service upon his own ap- 
proaching retirement. . 

During the ten years in which this 
court existed after Judge Chase’s ac- 
cession, Judge Doe presided as chief 
justice until his death in 1896, when 
he was sueeeeded by Judge Carpen- 
ter, who died May 21, 1898, and was 
succeeded by Judge Clark, who held 
the position until his own retirement 
by constitutional limitation, August 
19 following. Judge Blodgett was 
next promoted to the vacaney and 
continued until the court went out of 
existence by legislative enactment, 
March 28, 1901, giving place to the 
present dual system, or Superior and 
Supreme Courts. 

At this time the court was com- 
posed of Chief Justice Isaac N. Blod- 
gett and Associate Justices William 
M. Chase, Robert M. Wallace, Frank 
N. Parsons, Robert G. Pike, Robert J. 
Peaslee and John E. Young. The 
new Supreme Court of five judges, 
appointed upon the date last named, 
included Isaae N. Blodgett, as chief 
justice and Associate Justices William 
M. Chase, Frank N. Parsons, Reuben 
EK. Walker and James W. Remick. 
July 1, 1902, Chief Justice Blodgett 
resigned, and was succeeded by Judge 
Parsons as chief justice, George II. 
Bingham being named to sueceed the 
latter as an associate justice. Jan- 
uary, 1904, Judge Remick resigned 
and Judge John E. Young was pro- 
moted from the Superior Court 
beneh to fill the vaeaney.. As thus 
constituted the court has continued 
to the present time. When Judge 
Chase retires, next month, the va- 
eaney will be filled by Robert J. Peas- 
lee, present associate justice of the 
Superior Court, who has already been 
named for the position, William A. 
Plummer of Laconia sueceeding him 
upon the latter bench. 

Judge Chase ascended the bench af- 
ter nearly thirty years’ experience in 
active practice at the bar, during 
which time he had been brought in 
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close professional contact with many 
lawyers of character and _ ability. 
Such names as George, Foster, Pike, 
Mugridge, Shirley, Tappan and 
Barnard suggest the quality of the 
men, aside from his own partners, 
with whom he associated or contended 
in the course of his experience in the 
courts of Merrimack County, not to 
mention those of their equally able 
compeers in other counties of the 
state, into which the practice of his 
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for sound judgment and knowledge 
of the law and a general standing in 
the profession surpassed by that of 
no lawyer of his age in the county or 
state. His practice had not been 
specialized but was general in char- 
xeter, covering every branch of the 
law with which our New Hampshire 


courts are accustomed to deal. He 
had been connected with much im- 
portant litigation in various lines, 


notable among which was that grow- 


nian 
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Summer Home of Hon. William M. Chase at Canaan Street 


firm extended. Under such cireum- 
stances, and determined at the outset 
to make professional suecess, in the 
true sense of the word, the main ob- 
ject of his life, diligently and studi- 
ously applying himself to the work in 
hand, mastering the details of every 
ease and familiarizing himself with 
the law bearing thereon, as to princi- 
ple and application, it is safe to say 
that he had established during this 
time a reputation for conscientious 
devotion to the interests of his clients, 


ing out of the protracted controver- 
sies incident to the development of 
the present railroad system of the 
state, and in which his work, if not 
of the spectacular order, involved 
much of labor, application and re- 
search. Especially should it be said 
he had gained a wide reputation as a 
safe and honest counsellor, and his 
advice was extensively sought by men 
who had become involved in legal dif- 
ficulties or who desired to avoid them. 

It was generally coneeded, when 
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his appointment as a judge was an- 
nounced, that he was well equipped 
for the position and that the admin- 
istration of justice in New Hamp- 
shire would suffer no detriment at his 
hands. The course of his judicial 
career, covering a sixth of a century, 
proves that the popular idea formed 
at the outset was no mistaken one. 
On the bench Judge Chase has been 
as faithful, as industrious, as pains- 
taking and conscientious as he had 
been at the bar. He has been solici- 
tous for the maintenance of exact jus- 


tice between individual litigants, or 


the respondent and the state in every 
ease with which he has had occasion 
to deal. It has been his design to 
apply the law as he has found it, in 
its true spirit and purpose, to every 
situation that has arisen, rather than 
to mould and adapt it to any individ- 
ual notion as to what it ought to be, 
or what the exigencies of the situa- 
tion might demand. Abiding by this 
purpose, he has not hesitated to dis- 
sent from the conclusions of his asso- 
ciates whenever his understanding of 
the law has required it. While a 
member of the old court, his trial de- 
cisions, when excepted to and carried 
to the full bench, were seldom over- 
ruled; while his written opinions, 
whether voicing the judgment of the 
court or given in dissent, have been 
clear, cogent, luminous and exhaust- 
ive, commanding the attention and re- 
spect of the legal fraternity and con- 
tributing to maintain the high regard 
in which New Hampshire judicial 
opinion has been held, at home and 
abroad. 

Politically, Judge Chase is a Demo- 
erat of the school of Jefferson and 
Jackson, but has never been active in 
party affairs and has never been be- 
fore the people as a candidate for po- 
litical office. He served as clerk of 
the state senate in 1871, when the 
Democrats organized that body, which 
was the only position of a political 
character that he has ever held. Un- 
der the Concord city government, 
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however, he served for many years as 
a member of the board of water com- 
missioners and has been a member of 
the board of education in Union 
School District, nearly twenty years 
in all, for some time being clerk of 
the board and for several years, dur- 
ing the last of his service, president— 
his early experience and continued 
interest in educational work admir- 
ably qualifying him for service in 
this position. He was a trustee of 
the New Hampshire Normal School 
from 1876 to 1879, and also served 
for several years as a trustee of the 
state library. He was chosen a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of Dart- 
mouth College in 1890, and has since 
continued in that position, giving no 
little attention to the welfare of the 
institution which he has honored and 
which in turn has honored him. He 
is a member of the finance committee 
of the board, chairman of its legal 
committee and has been clerk of the 
corporation since the death of Hon. 
Isaac W. Smith. He is an honorary 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa Soci- 
ety of Dartmouth, was given the hon- 
orary degree of master of arts by the 
eollege in 1879 and that of doctor of 
laws in 1898. 

Judge Chase was chairman of the 
commission appointed by the gov- 
ernor and council, under authority of 
the legislature, to revise and codify 
the laws of the state in 1889. Upon 
him fell the burden of the work and 
it was performed with painstaking 
eare and fidelity, greatly to the satis- 
faction of the bar and all who have 
oceasion to consult the statute law. 

He was for several years a director 
of the Merrimack County Savings 
Bank; has been a director of the First 
National Bank of Concord sinee 1875 
and was its president in 1885-’86. 


He was clerk of the Coneord and 
Concord & Montreal railroads for 
many years. 

While at the bar, Judge Chase 


served for a number of years as @ 
member of the committee to examine 
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students who were candidates for ad- 
mission. It may also be added that 
he had very extensive experience in 
presiding at referee trials, nearly two 
hundred cases, in some form or other, 
many involving questions of no small 
magnitude, having been referred to 
him by the court altogether, the ex- 
perience thus gained materially en- 
hancing his equipment for the bench. 

Judge Chase has had his home in 
Concord practically since 1860, and 
has been from the first a loyal and 
publie-spirited citizen, ever ready to 
lend his aid in the promotion of any 
worthy enterprise caleulated to en- 
hance the welfare of the community. 
On Mareh 18, 1863, he was united in 
marriage with Ellen Sherwood Ab- 
bott, daughter of Aaron and Naney 
(Badger) Abbott, who has been his 
faithful, trusting and trusted com- 
panion and helpmeet through all these 
intervening years. Mrs. Chase was a 
sister of the late Gen. Joseph C. Ab- 
bott, who was for a time adjutant- 
general of New Hampshire, com- 
mander of the Seventh N. H. regiment 
in the Civil. War and afterwards 
United States Senator from North 
Carolina. She is a woman of un- 
usual vigor of mind and strength of 
character, and while thoroughly mind- 
ful of the duties and appreciative of 
the charms of domestic life, has not 
been neglectful of her opportunities 
and obligations in other directions, 
but has been an active factor in the 
social, intellectual and charitable life 


of the community. She is an inter- 
ested member and has been president 
of the Concord Woman’s Club. She 
has long been active in the work of 
the famous Concord Charitable Soci- 
ety and has served as its president; 
and also served many years as secre- 
tary of the Seamen’s Friend Society. 

They have one son, Arthur Horace 
Chase, born February 16, 1864. He 
is a graduate of Dartmouth of the 
class of 1886; studied law and was 
admitted to the bar in 1889, but has 
been for the last thirteen years libra- 
rian of the New Hampshire State 
Library. He married Miss Alice 
Fiske of Boston. They have two chil- 
dren—Marjorie Fiske and Robert 
Martin—both attending the public 
schools, the former now in the high 
school. The family residence is 
a pleasant and homelike dwelling on 
School Street, furnished to the taste 
of the occupants, in which not the 
least important feature is the cosy and 
well equipped library, where the 
judge and Mrs. Chase pass many of 
their happiest hours. Judge Chase 
also owns the old home at Canaan, 
where his boyhood life was spent and 
which is occupied by the family as a 
summer residence. 

In religious affiliation Judge Chase 
is a Congregationalist, having been a 
constant attendant at the South 
Church sinee his residence in the city, 
and having, with his wife, occupied 
practically the same pew ever since 
their marriage. 


Far Away 


By Clara B. Heath 


How far away 


The years of childhood seem today ! 

Not for the years that we have known, 

Not for the fancies that have flown: 

It is the thoughts that intervene; 

The wants and woes that drift between: 
The gales that left our gardens bare, 

The joys and griefs that none could share— 
These make the years of childhood seem. 
Sometimes, a half-forgotten dream 
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By H. H. 


Belknap is among the smallest coun- 
ties in the state and its bar has never 
been a numerous body; but its mem- 
bers, on the whole, have compared fa- 
vorably with those of other counties 
in character and ability. It has so 
happened, moreover, that a majority 
of those among them who have at- 
tained prominence have been politi- 
eally affiliated with the Democratic 
party. The fact is still recalled by el- 
derly residents familiar with the polit- 
ical history of the time that during 
the exciting campaign of 1856, when 
the general result in November was 
well understood to hinge upon the out- 
come of the state election in Pennsyl- 
vania in October, and both parties 
throughout the country were drawn 
upon for all their available speaking 
talent for service upon the stump in 
that state, three young Democratic 
lawyers went out from Laconia, alone, 
and performed yeoman service for the 
cause to which they were attached, in 
the Keystone State. All subsequently 
became conspicuous at the bar and 
well known to the publie for their 
general ability. They were George 
W. Stevens, Thomas J. Whipple and 
Ellery A. Hibbard. The first named 
died in the prime of life in the midst 
of a brilliant legal career. Colonel 
Whipple led the Fourth N. H. Regi- 
ment in the Civil War and fought in 
many a hotly contested battle in the 
eourts in the following years. Mr. 
Hibbard had a successful career at the 
bar, served one term in congress, was 
for some time a judge, afterward re- 
sumed practice and continued for a 
number of years. All are now ‘‘on 
the other side of the river,’’ but are 
remembered by older citizens for their 
sterling worth and acknowledged abil- 
itv. 
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When, in view of the close approach- 
ing retirement of Associate Justice 
William M. Chase of the Supreme 
Court, the governor and council de- 
termined upon the transfer of Judge 
Peaslee from the Superior Court 
bench to fill the vacancy to be thus 
occasioned, and it became necessary 
to select some one to fill the place to 
be left by the latter. The question of 
locality seems to have been left out 
of the aecount, and the two large een- 
tral cities of ( ‘oneord and Manchester, 
together furnishing about one third of 
the trial business of the entire state, 
will have no representative on the 
bench of the trial court, a condition of 
things which has not existed before in 
the memory of living men. This fact 
naturally leads to the conclusion that 
the appointing power, in making final 
selection, was governed by its judg- 
ment in the matter of fitness alone, 
especially as the choice fell upon one 
residing in another city where another 
member of the same court also has his 
home. The appointment of William 
A. Plummer of Laconia, therefore, to 
succeed Judge Peaslee, must be re- 
garded as more than ordinarily com- 
plimentary.—a high tribute to his 
merits and qualifications. 

WILLIAM ALBERTO PLUMMER, of the 
well known law firm of Jewett & 
Plummer, is a native of the town of 
Gilmanton, son of the late Charles E. 
and Mary Hi. (Moody ) Plumer,* 
born December 2, 1865. 

Charles E. Plumer, father of Wil- 
liam <A., although thrown upon his 
own resources in early youth, had be- 

*The original spelling of this name was with the 
single m, and many branches of the family and 
some members of all branches continue to follow 
the origina), as did Charles E.; while his son, 
William A., early adopted the more common style 
of the present day, doubling the m.—Eb. 
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come one of the most prosperous and 
successful farmers in Belknap County, 
the largest landowner in the town of 
Gilmanton. He was a staunch and 
lifelong Democrat in polities, and 
though never an aspirant for public 
honors, one of the best known men in 
Belknap County. He died July 27, 
1906, in his seventy-fifth year. His 
mother is a daughter of the late Ste- 
phen S. Moody, a prominent citizen 
of Gilmanton and a collateral descend- 
ant of William Moody, who settled in 
Newbury, Mass., in 1635, about the 
same time that the original American 
ancestor, on the Plummer side, settled 
in Newburyport. Her great grand- 
father, Capt. John Moody, who moved 
from Kingston to Gilmanton in 1764, 
was a Revolutionary soldier and 
served as a captain in the army under 
Washington. 

William A. spent his childhood and 
youth, while not attending school, on 
the Gilmanton farm, and _ became 
familiar with the active demands of 
farm life. 

His education was aequired in the 
common school, Gilmanton Academy, 
Dartmouth College and the Boston 
University Law School, from which 
latter he graduated in June, 1889, 
having previously read law with J. 
©. Story at Plymouth, George W. 
Murray at Canaan and C. T. and T. 
Hf. Russell of Boston. He was admit- 
ted to the bar July 26, 1889, and on 
September 2, following, formed the 
partnership with Stephen S. Jewett, 
which continued up to the time of his 
selection for the high position to 
which he has just been appointed. 

During the eighteen years in which 
he was engaged in practice, Mr. Plum- 
mer established an enviable reputa- 
tion as an industrious, well-equipped, 
level-headed, all-round lawyer, grow- 
ing constantly in favor at the bar and 
among those in his section of the state 
who find it necessary to seek the in- 
tervention of the courts for the protec- 
tion or maintenance of their rights, 
developing in large measure those 
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qualities which, in the judgment of 
those who know him best, will most 
contribute to his success in the sphere 
upon which he is about to enter. 

In polities he is a staunch and con- 
sistent Democrat, though never neg- 
lecting his profession to engage in ac- 
tive partisanship. He was elected as 
a representative in the legislature 
from his ward in 1893, serving on the 
committees on the judiciary, educa- 
tion and roll of the house; was the 
nominee for his party for mayor of 
Laconia in 1895, coming within forty- 
five votes of an election; was a dele- 
gate from New Hampshire in the 
Democratic national convention at 
Chicago in 1896, and was again a rep- 
resentative from his ward in the last 
legislature, when he was the eandi- 
date of his party for the speakership 
and its recognized floorleader, serving 
also on the committees on the judici- 
ary, banks and rules of the house. It 
should be added that his course in the 
house was such as to reflect credit 
upon himself and his party, and that 
whenever he was heard upon any ques- 
tion, his words commanded respect 
and carried due weight. 

He is a member of the Laconia 
board of trade and has been for the 
last eleven years president of the 
board of edueation. He is also prom- 
inent in the financial affairs of his 
city, being a director of the Laconia 
National Bank, vice-president of the 
City Savings Bank and a director of 
the Laconia Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation. In 1901 he was appointed as- 
signee of the suspended Belknap Sav- 
ings Bank, and although its property 
was widely scattered through the 
West and elsewhere, its affairs in a 
tangled condition and his undertaking 
a large one, he successfully performed 
the work, the last dividend bringing 
the total distributed to 97 per cent., 
having been paid in the summer of 
1906. 

He was made a Mason in Mt. Leb- 
anon Lodge, Laconia, December 8, 
1891, and master of the same in 1895— 
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96. He has been high priest of Union 
Chapter, R. A. M., commander of Pil- 
grim Commandery, Knights Templar, 
T. I. M. of Pythagorean Council, 
grand patron of the New Hampshire 
Order of the Eastern Star, was elected 
grand master of the grand lodge of 
Masons of New Hampshire in May, 
1906, and re-elected the present year. 
He is also a Knight of Pythias and 
an Elk. 


Moonlight 


By Frederick 


He is a member of the society of 
the Laconia Congregational Church. 

January 1, 1890, Mr. Plummer was 
united in marriage with Miss Ellen 
F. Murray, daughter of George W. 
Murray, Esq., of Canaan. They have 
one son, Wayne Murray Plummer, 
born March 21, 1891, now a member 
of the junior class in the Laconia High 
School. 


at Cumae 


Myron Colby 


Gray falls the shadow of the night down purpled Appennine, 
And softly creeps across the fields once rich with fruited vine. 
The jewelled portals of the west fade through the sunset bars, 
And one by one in darkening sky shine out the silent stars. 


White gleam the ruins of the fanes of beauty-loving Greek ; 
A dreamland seems the region where the misty shadows creep ; 
Dim voices seem to whisper ‘neath the tossing cypress trees, 
As in and out the specters glide from sleeping centuries. 


Afar across the classic lands where the Volturnus flows, 
Vesuvius’ bright, lofty torch amid the darkness glows. 

The splendor shines, a glistening line, and lingers silently 
Where Cumez sits a fallen queen beside the murmuring sea. 


A mild, soft flush is creeping down the wooded Appennine, 

A low, white moon is rising slow above the slopes of pine, 

To Cumz comes another day in dreams of afterglow, 

And ’midst the fallen marble shrines move Greek and Tusc¢an slow. 


Immersed in glory brighter than what gleams in glimmering stars 
We catch the old-time beauty still behind the westering bars; 

Lives once again gay Cumez in her ancient majesty, 

Where bright Vesuvius afar watches the sleepless sea. 











Apostropihe to the Old Man 


the Mountain 
By Elizabeth Emerson Dorr 


Thou grand old man of stone, 
Whose massive brow and features bold 
Stand out, clear cut, against the sky. 
Seulpture so full of majesty, so old, so rare, 
Nature’s own hand hath placed thee where thou art, 
And holds thee there. 
Thou giant sovereign of the mountain top! 
Long is thy peaceful reign and undisturbed, 
While countless subjects passing ‘neath thy feet 
Do pay thee reverent homage, 
O silent, sphinx-like face! 
Eyes gazing through centuries untold 
Out into space! 
To us, weak mortals in the vale below, 
Weary and worn with care, and ofttimes 
Blind with tears, 
Vouchsafe the secret of thy calm repose, 
Dispel our gloomy fears, 
And give us of thy strength. 








a oS 


_ 








A. Day Among the Willy 


By Dana Smith Temple 


The summer was yet in its glory. 
The birds were singing sweetly all 
day long, and the rural scenes on 
every side thrilled me through and 
through with poetic thoughts and 
magic attractions. So I determined 
to spend a day among the hills, to 
breathe of the hopes and to look out 
upon the surrounding scenes—the old 
deserted farmhouses, fast falling to 
decay, the rocky features of a New 
Hampshire landscape, while — the 
thickly indented forests breathed their 
musical benediction. 

So, one fine morning, I set out upon 
my journey with great expectation. 
All was fair; the sky, a sea of blue, 
with not even a stray cloud floating 
like some ship at sea, was plainly 
seen, while the breezes were soft and 
gentle—soft to the cheek and gentle 
to the stirring leaves; and the birds 
poured forth their sweetest songs. 
The first to greet me was robin red- 
breast, apparently hunting for an 
early breakfast, singing and hopping 
along, free from care, while his mate, 
in an old maple near by, sweetly 


sang, and was answered at times in 
notes of sweetest melody. To make 
still more glad the moment, a laugh- 
ing rill dashes over a stony bed, 
elistening like silver in the morning 
sun. Here I stopped to think and 
dream. The ferns grew along its 
side, even bending in its spray to re- 
ceive moisture from their long faith- 
ful friend. While here, being ear- 
ried to the land of dreams by the 
sound of the brook, I thought of the 
lines of the immortal Tennyson as 
being true. And I wondered to my- 
self, how many others had thus been 
wrapped in dreams on this same 
spot? And yet the question still 
arises. 

Ere long I started on my way. The 
sound of the brook grew fainter and 
fainter and at last died away. As I 
advanced the shy squirrels darted 
along and New Hampshire birds, too 
numerous to mention, greeted me with 
continued song. 

I passed a beautiful meadow where 
tall grasses waved gently and freely. 
Through this meadow waters flow and 
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journey on to meet some winding 
river, and, perhaps, be of service to 
the world. My attractions were 
many, for star-like blossoms bloomed 
there among the grass—little flowers 
of many kinds. All through the 
damp grass somewhere some jewel 
could be found, while yet the morn- 
ing dew glistened along my path. 
While here it seemed to me like a 
paradise of song. 

At last I left the meadow and jour- 
neyed on, coming to an old farmhouse 
standing in mute reproach. There 
it had braved sleet and storm for 
years. The old rose-bush still grew 
at its doorway, and the lilacs still lent 
their generous perfume to the silent 
rooms. The summer rain still beats 
upon the window-pane, and the sun 
still bathes it with living glory. Al- 


A Day Among the Hills 


though now a ragged beggar it was 
once a scene of thrift. Here the 
plowman returned from the field af- 
ter the working day was over; while, 
inside, the large fireplace sent up its 
sparks to the sky and the evening 
breeze sang a tender song of happi- 
ness. 

So, breathing a tender hope, I 
thought of the hills and finally left 
this abandoned scene; but with heart 
as happy, yet tinged with an Indian 
summer glow that pervades the at- 
mosphere of our lives. ‘‘Hills of 
New England!’’ How much these 
words mean to us, and especially af- 
ter spending a day among her beau- 
tiful landscapes, and her majestic 
hills. When I return I find life to 
be new, and my burdens lighter. 


lis This An Age Too Gross for 
Poetry ? 


By Mary M. Currier 


Is this an age too gross for poetry? 
Must we believe all hearts grown hard and cold 
With ceaseless striving after place and gold, 
While still the river ripples to the sea, 
The daisy blossoms on the fragrant lea, 
And sings the robin clearly, as of old? 
While themes for song still haunt the mere and wold, 
And earth’s heart still is full of melody? 
Ch, must the poet henceforth sing in vain, 
If to his lips a song should find its way? 
Will men no longer heed a joyous strain, 
Mounting above the traffic of the day? 
Not so. I hear a thousand voices strong: 
‘*God send the singer! We will hear his song.’’ 


ee — A 














Thanksgiving 


By Kate J. Colby 


Two hundred and eighty-seven 
years ago the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth Rock, Mass., in 1620. It was 
winter, cold and dreary. The snow 
came floating down, covering the 
hillsides and meadows; the forests 
were dark, and the leafless trees af- 
forded no great shelter; but the brave 
men and women landed, eut down the 
timber, built log houses and began 
their first home keeping in a strange 
country, with still stranger inhabi- 
tants. 

Many died from exposure; but, by 
and by, the warm spring days came 
and the seed was sown, without mo- 
lestation from the Indians. The 
summer fruits ripened in the golden 
autumn and health, strength and 
plenty crowned the year. Then the 
vood and wise Governor Bradford 
proclaimed a ‘‘Feast of Thanksgiv- 
ing,’’ to acknowledge the mercies of 
God. Thursday, the first of Novem- 
ber, was set apart for these festivities 
which continued for three days. A 
messenger was sent to the Indian 
chief, Massasoit, and, early in the 
morning, he, with ninety warriors, 
arrived at this little settlement of 
seven dwelling houses and four pub- 
lic buildings. At the roll of the drum 


the men, women and children gath- 
ered at the meeting-house for sacred 
service, singing and prayer. 

The feast was prepared in the large 
kitchen of Mrs. Brewster, under the 
Alden. 


direction of Mrs. Priscilla 


The Indians were given a_ hearty 
welcome. The meal—a feast—was 


eaten in the open air in the square in 
front of Governor Bradford’s house. 
Games, athletic sports, with these 
friendly Indians, were indulged in. 
Miles Standish, the first leader of the 
American army of twenty men, gave 
a drill of arms that delighted the na- 
tives. 

The true object of this Thanksgiv- 
ing feast was never overlooked. Each 
day a special service of gratitude 
was observed, while the tables were 
overflowing with the fruits of the 
earth, air and water. Wild turkey, 
venison, fish and oysters, Indian pud- 
ding, eakes and nuts were abund- 
antly supplied. 

And now, as the years go by, we 
still remember these old colonial days 
and their feast has been a national 
institution since 1862. It helps us as 
a nation to be reminded of the brave 
struggles in the past and the bright 
future before us; of our religious and 
educational privileges, the security of 
our homes, and the great improve- 
ments and inventions in all depart- 
ments of labor. It tends to 
draw closer the ties of humanity and 
kindred, in sympathy and love, 


also 


‘*For we know that only we live 
When we feed one another, as we 
have been fed, 
From the Hand that gives body and 
spirit their bread.’’ 














What lerbe Did Our Grandmothery 
Gather, and Why ? 


By Mrs. S. W. Foss 


When we read the title of this ar- 
ticle, ‘‘What herbs did our grand- 
mothers gather; and Why?’’ visions 
arise in our mind of a quaint old- 
fashioned garden where along with 
rows of marigold, phlox and stately 
hollyhocks beside the wall, we see the 
beds of thyme and sage, sweet mar- 
joram, wormwood, mint and balm, 
planted there by patient, loving 
hands, in seed form or as roots, from 
which at the proper season, our dear, 
kind housemothers gathered the herbs 
for administering to the household 
necessities, sometimes as condiments 
to suit the palate and sometimes as 
medicines. 

We also think of many herbs not 
planted in the garden, but growing 
as nature permits, among the grass 
in our meadows, in pasture lands, 
woods and along the roadside, which 
when the fullness of time had come, 
in flower or seed, leaf or root, were 
gathered, dried in the shade, tied up 
in brown paper parcels or bags, and 
transferred to the garret of the old 
family home. Many times, in child- 
hood have we visited these old atties, 
and looked with curiosity at the 
scores of packages of herbs suspended 
by cords to nails driven in the raft- 
ers and along the beams, and heard 
our grandmother tell what ailments 
such herbs or roots were used for. 

Since that period of time called 
the third day, when God said, ‘‘Let 
the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed,’’ and the earth obeyed 
and ‘‘brought forth grass and herb 
yielding seed after his kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed was 
in itself, after his kind; and God saw 
that it was good.”’ 


After that on the sixth day, when 
He had ereated man, He said unto 
him, ‘‘ Behold, I have given you every 
herb bearing seed, which is upon the 
face of all the earth, and every tree, 
in the which is the fruit of a tree 
yielding seed; to you it shall be for 
meat. And to every beast of the 
earth, and to every fowl of the air, 
and to everything that creepeth upon 
the earth, wherein there is life, I 
have given every green herb for 
meat; and it was so.’’ 

From that time down to the pres- 
ent, to a greater or less degree, to 
man and beast, to fowl and creeping 
things, the herb has been for meat, 
for that which nourisheth, and gen- 
erally for that which destroyeth dis- 
ease, which we call medicine. 

Although the herb has been used 
to a greater or less extent for medi- 
eine, it has been said by some that 
the history of medicine may be di- 
vided into three eras. In the first 
its practice was merely empiricism. 
Drugs were administered concerning 
which there was but little scientific 
knowledge. In the second or heroie 
age, the lancet, mereury and the 
blister were used in medical prac- 
tice. The present with its scien- 
tific knowledge of the human struc- 
ture and functions and its vast re- 
sources for remedying disease may be 
termed the liberal era. 

‘“We also have had different schools 
of medicine, among them the Allo- 
pathic, which is ealled the ‘Old 
School,’ where the art of curing is 
by inducing symptoms different from 
those of the primary disease. The 


school of Homeopathy is where the 
art of curing is founded on resem- 
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blances, or by inducing similar dis- 
eases. This was the doctrine of Doce- 
tor Hahnemann, that diseases are 
cured by medicines which have the 
power to cause similar diseases in 
healthy persons; or the doctrine that 
‘Like is eured by Like.’ There is also 
one called the Eelectie school. Among 
the things which this has done is to 
have investigated the properties of 
indigenous plants, or those which are 
native to our climate, and discovered 
valuable remedies which Nature has 
supplied for the healing of her chil- 
dren.’’ 

The Indians who were the aborig- 
ines of our country, and who lived 
very near to Nature, almost wholly 
used herbs as medicines, and even 
now we hear of Indian doctors who 
make wonderful cures and are very 
successful in their practice. 

The remedies which are mostly in 
domestic use are vegetable or herb 
in some form. Two generations ago, 
when our grandmothers were the 
housemothers, they used herbs for 
two reasons, if no more. It was a 
tradition handed down to them from 
their mothers, to gather, dry and pre- 
serve herbs as household remedies, 
and also we suppose it was not an 
easy thing in those days to procure 
a physician at short notice, for doc- 
tors were not numerous in the coun- 
try and probably not so many in 
cities as now. 

We have heard of the country doc- 
tor driving over ten miles of terri- 
tory at night, to attend upon an ur- 
gent ease. This was no easy thing 
to do, to drive for a doctor and for 
him to drive back again over the not 
too smooth roads of those times. 

Then there were no electric ears, 
no telegraphs, no telephones, and few 
steam railroads available for a farm- 
ing community to put itself in easy 
touch with a physician, and it was 
an important thing that the mother 
of a family knew and could admin- 
ister her own herb remedies to her 
household and family of children. 
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Perhaps if she was a young woman 
or rather unskilled, some village herb- 
alist or old time nurse would be 
called in to help in compounding the 
mixture. 

‘“*The agents used for the treat- 
ment of diseases are taken from the 
three kingdoms, animal, vegetable 
and mineral. The largest part of 
medicinal substances is taken from 
the vegetable world.’’ Probably now 
the old-fashioned herbs are adminis- 
tered under new names and new 
forms so we do not recognize them. 

We will speak of some of the herbs 
used as medicines, describe them and 
tell the time for gathering them. 
They used the leaves, flowers, seeds, 
bark and roots. ‘‘The roots of an- 
nual plants are supplied with juices 
before they are in flower, and should 
be gathered then. The roots of bi- 
ennials should be gathered in autumn 
after their first year’s growth. The 
roots of perennials should be gath- 
ered in spring before vegetation has 
begun. Barks should be gathered in 
autumn or early in spring; flowers 
collected about the time of their open- 
ing; leaves when full grown; fruits 
and berries may be spread or hung 
in bunches to dry.’’ 

It has been said that there is more 
medicinal value in herbs in August 
than in any other month in the year. 

There were usually three forms of 
preparing the medicines, infusions, 
decoctions and tinctures. An infu- 
sion was made by pouring boiling 
water on the herb and letting it stand 
or steeping it to extract its virtue. 
A decoction by boiling a substance in 
water. A tincture by grinding bark 
or root to a powder and placing over 
it a proper amount of alcohol, shak- 
ing it each day, for from seven to 
fourteen days and filtering through 
paper. 

Probably our grandmothers did not 
speak of herbs and classify them as 
we might now; some as alteratives, 
which gradually change the morbid 
action of the system to a healthy one, 
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like dandelion and dock, some as an- 
odynes, which relieve pain by blunt- 
ing the sensibility of the nerves, such 
as the poppy and valerian (we now 
have opium, the hardened juice of 
the unripe poppy seed), some as as- 
tringents which condense and coagu- 
late the tissues, like blackberry root. 
Styptics is a term applied to those 
astringents which arrest hemorrhage 
or bleeding, like tannin. Nor did 
they speak of them as diaphoreties, 
which increase perspiration, like pen- 
nyroyal and sage, nor as expector- 
ants which relieve a cough; but they 
spoke of them as spring bitters, to 
break up a fever, to give a sweat and 
good for a cough. 

So many herbs had different prop- 
erties and were used for different 
things according to the way they were 
compounded that it seems useless to 
try to classify them here. Along 
with dandelion and dock was used 
bloodroot or the red puecoon, for the 
blood also for the bile and liver. Hops 
was a remedy for wakefulness. <A 
bag of hops moistened and _ placed 
under the pillow beneath the head 
produced sleep, also used to relieve 
toothache. The concentrated princi- 
ple is ealled humulin; the botanical 
name is humulus lupulus. It is said 
the fine yellow dust or pollen over 
the flower is the strong medicinal part 
and is ealled lupulin. We have of- 
ten admired the hop vine decorating 
the piazza or trellis with its bright 
ereen leaves and light green clusters 
of flowers. Tops were also used as 
a rising for yeast. 

Deadly nightshade is an herb that 
was used for neuralgia, whooping 
cough and scarlet fever. It has a 
great influence over the nerves. The 
name by which it is now known is 
belladonna, and as a_ homeopathic 
remedy is much used in connection 
with aconite. The concentrated prin- 
ciple or drug is called atropin. 

Mardhack or spirea, botanical name 
spirea tomentosa, with which we are 
familiar, growing beside the wall in 
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pastures and along the roadside, was 
much used as an astringent in chol- 
era and like diseases. It has a long 
stalk and green leaves, light colored 
underneath, alternating up and down 
the stalk, which seems to terminate in 
a pink spiral shaped flower like small 
seeds. Craneshill, or erowfoot, was 
also used and blackberry root steeped 
in loaf sugar and milk has been 
known to eure children of cholera in- 
fantum when taken in season. 

Pleurisy root, or butterfly weed, 
was known to break up inflammation 
and diseases of the chest. 

Saffron was one of the most useful 
remedies. As an infusion it pro- 
duces perspiration, is good for hnu- 
mors and drives out rash. It was 
greatly used in measles and scarlet 
fever. Hardly a garden two gener- 
ations ago was complete without its 
bed of saffron with its bright golden 
thistle shaped flowers. The petals 
were picked every morning and would 
crow out again the next morning. The 
children did not like to pick it as if 
made their fingers vellow. 

Catnip was used freely for perspi- 
ration, a quieting medicine for in- 
fants, and from its name was liked 
naturally by the eat who often nipped 
the leaves. 

Diuretics are those remedies which 
act on the kidneys, good for dropsy 
and lke troubles. Among these are 
marshmallows, queen of the meadows 
or trumpet weed, dwarf elder, which 
erows from one-half to three-fourths 
of a yard high, has purple berries in 
a cluster. 

Cleavers is a running vine, fine 
green leaves, white flower, grows by 
brooks. Bolled barley has a_ spike 
like barley, growing in grass in mossy 
woods. Buehu is a great remedy for 
these troubles. It is said to be a na- 
tive of Africa. Possibly some may 
crow here. 

Life everlasting. or poverty weed, 
made into a tea relieved a cough. Or 
take the white flowers and make a 


pillow for consumptives; they inhale 
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the odor which is healing. Juniper 
buds and shrubs were used for lung 
trouble. Sweet flag root cut in slices 
and preserved in sugar was a remedy 
which the children liked to take. 
Sunflower seeds steeped formed a 
sort of jelly like flaxseed, both of 
which were very loosening to a cough. 
Sunflower seeds were also fed to hens 
for their egg producing properties. 
Sarsaparilla root (botanical name, 
smilax officinalis) grows in swamps 
and hedges and was a pleasant rem- 
edy for lung troubles. 

Lobelia was a great domestic rem- 
edy, an emetic, powerful but very de- 
pressing, as we have known to our 
sorrow. It has a small blue flower. 
The leaves and seed are used for tea, 
also steeped with slippery elm and 
put on as a poultice. 

Spearmint, one of the common 
herbs, was good for sick headache. 
We now use it as a dressing for lamb, 
in the form of mint sauce. 

Peppermint, a stimulant, good for 
colic and spasms, pennyroyal used 
for colds, old-time fevers and to pro- 
duce perspiration. These three grew 
wild by brooks, but were generally 
cultivated in the garden. Feverfew 
was used for colds, hysterics and in 
poultices for pain. 

Thoroughwort, now called boneset, 
was a powerful spring tonic. Sweet- 
ened with molasses it toned up the 
stomach. The active principle is 
called eupatorin. The leaves go way 


-around the stem, or the stalk appears 


to grow up through two leaves which 
come out on each side. The flower 
at the top is usually white. In moth- 
erwort the leaves do not go way 
around the stem, but the flowers, of 
a pale lilae color, form a series up 
and down the stem and seem nettle 
like. 

Tonies are remedies which moder- 
ately exert the energies of all parts 
of the body. Thoroughwort, men- 
tioned, is a tonic; camomile is a mild 
tonic. A row of camomile in an old- 
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fashioned garden was one of its at- 
tractions. 

Before one reached the spot its 
perfume came to greet him. It has 
a pungent odor and bitter taste. It 
has a bright starry flower, sometimes 
creamy white, sometimes yellow and 
was much used in bouquets. An- 
other kind was the ereeping camo- 
mile used as a medicine by steeping 
the vines and leaves. 

Goldthread is a powerful bitter 
tonic. It was also used for sore 
throat and as a gargle. It has small 
clover shaped leaves and grows low. 
By pulling on the leaves and follow- 
ing them into the ground one comes 
to the tiny gold thread root, found 
among pine needles. 

Burdock was used by eutting the 
root and stringing the pieces as beads 
to put around the neck of a child 
when teething. 

Its leaves were used as drafts for 
the feet. Horseradish leaves were 
used for drafts, as were plantain 
leaves, which grew beside the door, 
and plantain was also used as a 
dressing for a_ blister. Mullein 
leaves were dried, wet in vinegar, 
used as drafts for the feet or put on 
the neck for headache. St. Johns- 
wort was used for a humor; gathered 
in June or July, so as to see its 
bright yellow flowers. 

Of witch hazel both the bark and 
root were used. It is a valuable as- 
tringent, good also for the nervous 
system. It has yellow flowers and a 
pod with four black seeds. It is a 
very popular medicine now and is 
used both internally and externally, 
under the medical name of Hama- 
melis. 

Yarrow, white or pink, good for 
the blood (botanical name, achillea 
millefolium, a thousand leaves). A 
tradition, probably connected with 
this genus of plants is: Achilles is 
said to have used the plant called 
Achillea in curing the wounds of 
Telephus. It has long narrow ser- 
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rated leaves 
flowers. 

A common bush is the elder which 
is valuable in many ways. The 
flowers, berries and inner bark are 
used as medicine. The flowers make 
a driving tea, the berries a pleasant 
drink, and the bark compounded with 
lard forms a. useful ointment for 
burns and secalds. The fine white 
flowers make the elder bush very dec- 
orative for shrubbery. 

Red sumac berries (botanical name, 
rhusglabrum) were gathered and 
steeped for canker or sore mouth; a 
gargle for quinsy and a pleasant acid 
drink. Also the stick of blossoms 
was steeped for a cough. Raspberry 
leaves made a pleasant drink for sore 
throat, also much used in colds and 
scarlet fever. Pea green moss, as 
long as the hand, grown in muddy 
ground, made a poultice applied to 
sores and swelling of the joints. Rue 
(ruta graveolens) was used for draw- 
ing blisters, also for colic and _ hys- 
terics. Pyrola made a driving tea 
for humors and salt rheum. It has 
a small white flower and green waxen 
leaves very glossy and pretty. Blue 
dandelion, or chicory, for humors, is 
now sometimes used as an ingredient 
in some kinds of coffee. It has beau- 
tiful blue flowers of the aster kind 
and grows by the roadside. Sweet 
fern was used for many purposes. 
As a tea for the stomach, for a hu- 
mor take inwardly, and bathe out- 
wardly for poison. It is a low green 
bush with long serrated leaves and 
a small burr or cone on it. It was 
also used for coloring. Soaked over- 
night in cold water, with a small 
piece of copperas put in, steeped and 
strained, it colored cloth a sort of 
gray color. 

Our grandmothers did not have 
Diamond Dyes so they colored with 
herbs, roots and barks. Willow tree 
bark was used for coloring cotton and 
common tea made a drab color. 

No garden was complete without 
its root of lovage growing by the 


and a cluster of fine 
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path. Its leaves were a specific for 
nervous diseases. ~ The red rose (rosa 
gallica), whose petals are slightly 
tonic and astringent, was used for in- 
flammation of the eyes. The _ blos- 
soms of the biennial plant, red clover 
(trifolium praetense) were used for 
deep and ragged burns. They are 
soothing and promote healthful gran- 
ulation. Wild celandine, a bush 
about two feet high, has a small yel- 
low flower; if touched it would snap, 
so was called ‘‘touch-me-not.’’ 

Eleeampane, a perennial plant, na- 
tive of Europe and Japan, was cul- 
tivated in the gardens of this coun- 
try (botanical name inula helenium). 
It has a yellow flower about the size 
of a silver half-dollar. The root was 
used for chronic affections of the 
lungs. Balm of Gilead buds, taken 
from the tree, were made into a tine- 
ture by putting them into alcohol and 
used for sprains. Wormwood was 
good for bruises, pounded and used 
dry or steeped in vinegar. Barberry 
bark steeped in cider was called good 
for the liver. 

Poke or garget, gathered in the 
woods, dark green leaf, long cluster 
of crimson berries, was used for cows 
ix inflammation or eurdling of the 
milk. Sometimes the root was cut 
up and given in Indian meal or po- 


tato. Not only for man, but also for 
beast were the old-time remedies 
used. 


Mustard leaves were gathered and 
boiled for greens, and its seed was 
dried and pounded in the mortar and 
used for poultices as we use the pow- 
dered mustard now. 

When the grown up boys left home, 
some perhaps to go to the city, some 
across country to the West, or more 
probably here, to become sailor lads, 
to go on ship on the ocean, the mother 
prepared some ground herbs for them 
to take in their medicine box in case 
of illness at sea. 

How good our grandmother’s cook- 
ies used to taste as we ate them and 
looked for the caraway seeds she put 

















What Herbs Did Our 


in. Gathered in pints or quarts from 
the plants in the garden grass, and 
put away in the bottles for domestic 
use; or the coriander seed which gave 
a flavor to gingerbread. 

One of the most common herbs was 


sage. The infusion was used~ for 
colds, in fevers, and indueed per- 


spiration. An old-time custom was to 
break up a fever by giving a sweat, 
and sage and catnip tea were freely 
used. Sage tea was applied out- 
wardly as a remedy for falling hair. 
Not only for its curative properties 
was it used, but as Thanksgiving day 
approached and our grandmothers 
made ready for the annual gathering 
of the family, the children were sent 
to the storeroom where the dressing 
was kept. The turkeys, geese, ducks 
and chickens were made palatable 
with bread stuffing in which the savor 
was helped by pounded or ground 
sage, sweet marjoram, summer sav- 
ory, thyme and sweet herbs. Many a 
man gone into a far-off clime remem- 
bers his childhood home coming and 
tastes and smells anew the savory 
poultry and roast pork, with the sea- 
soning from grandmother’s garden. 

They also used sage and tansy as 
a coloring for cheese; they bruised 
the herbs, made a tea and strained it 
into the milk for eurd. They dotted 
the green curd in among the white; 
also with St. Johnswort they made a 
dull orange color for their cheese. 

A custom, when the grandmothers 
started for church or meeting, was, 
after going out the door and care- 
fully locking it, as they went down 
the steps, to stop and pick a sprig of 
southern-wood, called also boy’s love, 
from a bush by the path; also as they 
walked along they picked some tansy 
and leaves of goose’s tongue to take 
with them to smell of, for their pleas- 
ant odor. 

When we come to sentiment, who 
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has not heard of the young girl of the 
household preparing her wedding 
outfit, and in those days, preparing 
much household linen, chests of bed- 
ding, linen for domestie and personal 
uses, and putting among the bridal 
outfit sprigs of lavender that the 
odor might be sweet. The lavender 
was cultivated in the garden, it had 
delicate green leaves, spikes of fine 
white flowers and a very delightful 
fragrance. 

They gathered the violets in May 
and the rose petals in June and scat- 
tered them among the li en; also the 
sweet clover which grew around the 
door, which has a fine white flower 
and sweet perfume. We do not won- 
der when we read, ‘‘Prepared as a 
bride adorned for her husband.’’ 
(Rev. 21:2.) Now the violet, helio- 
trope and white rose sachet take the 
place of the sweet scented flowers. 


Not only was the sentiment shown 
to the bride, but when 
‘*In that silent room below, 
The dead lay in his shroud of 
snow’”’ 


loving hands placed, with tender care 
flowers and vines in token of remem- 
branee. For the child, the rosebud. 
For the maiden, lilies of the valley 
and. lemon balm. For the strong 
man they intertwined evergreen with 
sprigs of box, plucked from the bor- 
ders of their garden plots. And 
when the grandmother herself came 
to her long, last rest, they placed for 
her the sheaf of wheat and the wreath 
of life everlasting. 

So we find, from the past ages 
down to the present time, the herb, 
in some variety of its form, as root, 
stalk, leaf, flower or seeds, in sick- 
ness and in health, on land and by 
sea, in life and in death, is still ful- 
filling the purpose for which it was 
intended by the Creator. 
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Practical Lite on the Farm 


By C. C. Lord 


{Abstract of an address before Mer- 
rimack County Pomona Grange, at 
Henniker, August 16, 1907. | 
Of course I am to speak of practi- 

eal life on a farm in New Hamp- 

shire. I think I am entitled to speak 
on this subject, having lived on such 

a farm the most of the time for 

sixty-six years. If I do not give 

practical evidence of being a farmer, 

I hope to establish an idea of prac- 

tical life on the farm. 

There are two ways of viewing 





every subject—one ideal and _ the 
other actual. We oscillate between 
the two in our contemplation of 


every matter. 

In the ideal aspect of life, we have 

the sublime utterance,— 
“Tis not the whole of life to life;’’ 
of the actual conception, we have 
the ridiculous saying of the Irish- 
man,— 

‘What's the world to a man when 
his wife’s a widdy?’’ 

I propose to make my subject so 
actual as in thought to ask myself 
the question what the world would 
be to me if my [ideal] wife were a 
widow. 

In the prosy conception of things, 
life in New Hampshire depends upon 
shelter, food and raiment. 

I consider the matter of shelter. 

The late Elbridge Couch, of Con- 
toocook, after a daily observation of 
twelve years, found the average an- 
nual temperature to he only 46° 
above zero, or only 14° above the 
freezing point, or 52° below the nat- 
ural temperature of the human body. 
We all know that the temperature 
varies—say from 100° above to 20° 
below zero. We have a similar scale 
of the degrees of humidity. No one 


need wonder that in breathing the 
air of New Hampshire the respira- 
tory system is subject to varied and 
sudden extreme changes trying to 
health. We ought not to be surprised 
at being told that pulmonary diseases 
are in excess over other diseases in our 
state; nor should we wonder that the 
‘‘white plague,’’ another name for 
consumption, has become the concern 
of legislators, as well as of physi- 
cians and scientific men in general. 
Hence also the pure air cure has be- 
come a practical subject of consider- 
ation. 

No one ean live in New Hampshire 
a large portion of the year without 
artificial warmth. Hence every house 
is provided with the means of such 
warmth. Yet there is barely a house 
in New Hampshire that is warmed 
except at the deterioration of the 
respiratory quality of the air. We 
should warm our houses in a differ- 
ent manner. 

We should admit to the house a 
quality of air as pure as ean be had 
in the vicinity, warm it by a fur- 
nace and send it by flues to all the 
habitable parts of the dwelling. At 
the same time provision should be 
made for the escape of deteriorated 
air. I have seen this done. It costs 
not much more than ordinary heat- 
ing by a furnace. Indeed, it were 
proper to consider whether the ex- 
pense of some other appointments of 
a home could not be disearded in or- 
der that this great desideratum be 
enjoyed. 

I will now speak of food. It is 
said that the farmer feeds the world. 
Do the individual farmers always 


feed themselves as well as they might ? 
Mindful that presumed scientific au- 
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thority says that ninety-five per cent 
of the substance of our support is de- 
rived from the air, we can contem- 
plate what nature is doing for us. 
Observe how fertile are the roadsides 
when man lets them alone. Note 
how soon the waste lands spring with 
abundant vegetation when man and 
beast are kept away from them. We 
can properly ask if there is not a 
way for man and nature to work in 
harmony in the great scheme of pro- 
duction in which nature shows such 
a disposition to codperate. It seems 
to me here is a practical point that 
ean be exploited till every member of 
a farming district has more than an 
adequate share of food. 

Suppose that the natural produc- 
tive energy of a certain piece of 
ground be directed to the growth of 
a special crop and nothing else. I 
once heard a mirthful farmer say, 
““My weeds are gittin’ quite ‘tatery.’’ 
Suppose he had _ seriously asked, 
‘““Why are my potatoes so weedy?”’ 
It does not require so much ground 
to raise a good crop, well cultivated, 
as it does to produce a poor one neg- 
lected. Since the subject of support 
has a wide range, while the farmer 
is weeding his fields, why not also 
weed his pastures and his forests? It 
does not require so large a piece of 
ground to pasture a cow when the 
bushes and shrubs are kept down. A 
piece of forest land is more profitable 
if nothing unprofitable is allowed to 
grow upon it. In a word, why is so 
much of the earth’s friendly energy 
spent for that ‘‘which is not bread’’ 
and for that which ‘‘satisfieth not?’’ 

[ now approach the consideration 
of the farmer’s raiment. ° 

We must not forget that we live in 
New Hampshire. It has been said 
that the Atlantie coast—say from 
southern New England to Labrador 
—has the most changeable climate 
perhaps in the world. It is practi- 
cally impossible for any one to pre- 
dict in detail the weather in this 
region twenty-four hours in advance. 


When the weather bulletin tells us 
that we may expect fair weather to- 
morrow, the prediction is probably 
correct in that the government knows 
no: migratory storm approaching this 
vicinity, but it has likewise no prob- 
able relation to a ‘‘sea turn’’ that 
may envelop New Hampshire in a 
fog all next day. In New Hamp- 
shire we are liable to a chill at any 
time of the vear. This is a reason 
why eatarrh, influenza, bronchitis, 
pneumonia and kindred ills so liable 
to culminate in the ‘‘white plague’’ 
are so prevalent. 

Speaking of the wool that we seem 
to need for clothing, I remark that 
upon which I am willing to stake a 
measure of my _ veracity. Other 
things equal, the man who wears cot- 
ton next his skin has a greater ex- 
emption from ills that result from 
sudden and extreme changes of cli- 
mate. I have habitually worn only 
cotton next my skin for many years, 
adding woolen outside when I needed 
it. The theory is that cotton is more 
promotive of natural activity in the 
skin, a condition so essential to health. 

In illustration of this idea, I cite 
two instances that came within my 
personal knowledge. A man _ who 
lived on Long Island in the state of 
New York had chronic illness that 
made him extremely sensitive to 
changes of climate. Yet he said he 
found cotton next his skin warmer 
than woolen. He lived to a respeet- 
able age. A young man in New 
Hampshire wore woolen all the year 
round because it was a non-conductor 
of heat, and he died with consump- 
tion when he was yet young. I do 
not know how much the young man’s 
life was shortened by a torpidity of 
the skin induced by wearing woolen 
next to it constantly. 

I introduce an_ incidental point. 
What man is there who keeps and 
blankets a horse in bad weather, and 
does not know that two blankets are 
better than one, in that the inner 
one is soon dryer and warmer, while 
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the outer one is moister and colder? 
How much better or worse is a man 
who wears two thinner garments in- 
stead of one thicker one, especially if 
the inner one is more hygienie in the 
first instance? Indeed, I am reminded 
of the remark of a simple man in 
Hopkinton who once declared it was 
a good thing to work the team both 
in going to the field and in return- 


ing from it, for then, he said, ‘‘ You 


kill one bird with two stones.’’ 
I have little more to say. I have 
not spoken as one who has a pana- 
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cea for all ills. I confidently assert 
that for all time people who live in 
New Hampshire will bear the pains 
of existence and ultimately die. Life 
in our state can be ameliorated. I 
have tried to tell one or more ways 
how this can be done. Do not think 
I have said all that can be on the 
subject. In closing I invite your at- 
tention to the words of the Apostle 
who says, after specifying certain 
things, ‘‘If there be any virtue and 
if there be any praise, think on these 
things.”’ 


Thy Will Be Done 


By Stewart Everett Rowe 


On the mountain’s lofty summit, 
In the valley far below, 

On the prairie’s rolling landscape, 
On the ocean’s ebb and flow, 

In the darkness and in daylight, 
In success and in defeat, 


When 


the whole world seems so 


gloomy 


And affords us no retreat, 
When our spirits sink and lower 
Till it seems they ne’er can rise, 


When no friend is near to cheer us, 


Bid us lift our drooping eyes, 


When o’er the river, winding dark, 
Soft and still, some friend has flown, 

Leaving us so sad and mournful, 
Mournful, sorrowing alone,— 


Yes, in joy as well as sorrow, 
Let us take things as they come, 


Let us look to Him and murmur: 
‘‘Lord, Thy will, not mine, be done.’ 











The emtree and Exit of A Mortal 


By L. J. H. Frost 


From the deep shadows of the great Unknown, 
Into a land of wondrous surprises, 

Came one with face of angelic sweetness 

And young heart full of peace and purity. 

He looked with great wonder and amazement 
On the world to which he came a stranger. 

He looked heavenward; a million stars 

Shone out to greet him. Listening he heard 
The roar of mighty cataracts rushing 

Down the mountain sides. When lo! looking far 
To eastward he saw night’s sable curtain 

Slowly lifted and a gleam of glory 

Gilded the distant mountain peak. Awe-struck 
He gazed upon the earth and saw the flowers 
Spread wide their petals to meet the morning 
Sun. The youth inhaled their fragrance, standing 
Intranced with their variety and beauty. 
Suddenly a sound greeted his listening 

Ear. The birds were pouring forth their matins; 
First near, then all around, until his soul 

Was full of their glad, sweet music. 


But now a thrilling *Voice was ealling unto him; 
‘*Why art thou lingering here, O mortal? 
Though the world is fair, ’tis full of pitfalls; 
Many a hidden snare waits for thy feet.’’ 

But he heeded not the words. He heard but 
Nature’s music; the melody of bird 

Songs, the rustle of leaves, the murmuring 
Brooklet near him, the lark singing in the 
Meadow, the busy bee’s soft hum. Louder 
Than all the muffled roar of the distant 
Cataract. Charmed with it all he lingered 
For a brief space of time like one who dreams 
Then suddenly wakes to find his vision 
Vanished. He gazed ‘around; he saw the tall 
Trees of a forest, heard the low whisper 

Of the ‘‘murmuring pines,’’ whose cool shadow 


Seemed inviting him to slumberous rest. 
* Wisdom. 
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But now he heard the Voice again, saying— 
‘‘Tarry not. It is not always morning; 

The tirelesss sun will reach the zenith, then 
The shadows will begin to lengthen; and 
The sweet flowers that oped their chalices 
At sunrise will softly fold their petals. 

The insects then will pipe their symphony ; 
And soon the evening star that all day long 
Hid herself behind a veil of golden 
Sunshine will come forth to herald the fast 
Approaching night. Turn thou and follow me, 
O youth, unto a place of rest and peace.’ 


But the cool shadows lay all about him; 
The zephyrs fanned him, and the birds’ songs were 
Never so sweet. Slowly he wandered on, 
Stopping now and then to hear the glad brook 
Sing as it danced over the pebbles. But 

At last he reached the edge of the forest. 

A sun-seorched plain lay before him, withered, 
Treeless and flowerless. He looked around him 
In wonder. Far across the plain he saw 

A distant mountain peak all luminous 

With the golden glory of the setting 





Sun. The youth smiled and exclaimed—‘ Yes! I must 
Reach the mountain peak.’’ Then he heard the Voice 


Again saying 





‘*The way is long, the night 
Is coming, you will miss the path and fall 
Into the snares that wicked ones have laid 
To catch unwary feet. And close at the 
Mountain’s feet there’s a deep precipice 


Down which if mortals fall they never rise again.’ 


The youth paused a moment, then fared 
Onward, saying—‘ But the mountain’s golden 
Peak! I must reach it; for there I shall find 


Rest and gaze upon this strange world’s beauty.’’ 


But now the shades of evening gathered round 
Him while he hastened onward. The way grew 
Rougher and rougher. 'I'wice he fell and rose 
Again, then stumbled forward. But now he 
Met a *stranger, one with deceitful face 


And wily speech, who thus addressed him—‘‘ Friend, 


Whither goest thou?’’ and the youth answered— 
* Folly. 
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‘“To yonder mountain peak.’’ ‘‘Ah! knowest thou 
The pathway, hast thou ever passed this way 
Before?’’ ‘‘Never.’’ ‘‘Then I will guide thee; take 
My hand, the darkness deepens.’’ 


Just then the 
Youth heard the Voice calling from the forest, 
Bidding him beware of pitfalls. But the 
Stranger clasped the youth’s hand more firmly and 
Drew him faster onward. At length they reached 
The foot of the mountain. Here the stranger 
Paused, saying—‘‘ There is but one path to the 
Summit; thou canst not find it; follow me.’’ 
The sunset glory no longer gilded 
The mountain peak. Thick clouds covered the sky, 
The wind shrieked over the plain. The stranger 
Had released the youth’s hand and was hidden 
In the darkness. Suddenly a wild seream 
Rent the air. Then a lurid flash revealed 
The gulf into which the youth had fallen. 
A mocking laugh sounded through the darkness, 
While a mournful echo from the forest said— 
**Lost! Lost! Lost! Gone, never to return.”’ 


An October Sunset 
By J. K. T. 


The trees flung glory to the setting sun, 

Their yellow massed in beams of frozen light 

With blood poured red upon them; and the sky 

Answered in glory, radiant red and gold. 

’*T was Nature bursting with her wealth of soul, 

Blazing, effulgent from the hand of God. 

Yet creeps the death enchantment; glory fades, 
And fading dulls the gold and pales the blood: 
Glamour of light to mystery of night; 
Glittering pearls of sunshine to the soft 
And dreamy splendor of the moon and stars. 
How calm and still, how calm and still it falls, 
This silver pall upon that brilliant death! 

October 14. 1907. 
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REV. DANIEL C. ROBERTS, D. D. 


Rev. Daniel Crane Roberts, for the last 
twenty-nine years vice rector of St. Paul’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Concord, 
died at his home in this city October 31, 
1907. : 
Doctor Roberts was born in Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., November 5, 1841. He grad- 
nated from Kenyon College in 1857, served 
in the Eighty-Fourth Ohio Regiment in 
the Civil War, and afterward pursued the- 
ological studies and did mission work 
among the seamen in New York. He was 
admitted to the priesthood in the Epis- 
copal Church by Bishop Williams of Con- 
necticut in 1866. He was assistant in 
Christ Church, Norwich, Conn., for a time, 
rector of Christ Church, Montpelier, Vt., 
for three years, and of St. James Church, 
Lowell, Mass., four years, from 1869 to 
1873, going thence to Brandon, Vt., whence 
he was called to Concord in 1878, here 
to remain until the end. 

He was prominently identified with the 
work of the Episcopal Church, in all its 
relations, in city and state; was active in 
Grand Army affairs, having been chaplain 
of the Department of New Hampshire, 
and eminent in Masonry, having been at 
the head of the Grand Commandery, K. 
T., of New Hampshire, and prelate of the 
Sovereign Grand Commandery of the 
United States. He was also, for a time, 
chaplain of the Third Regiment, N. H. 
N. G. He was interested in all matters 
making for the welfare of the city and 
the state, was an active member of the 
Concord Commercial Club and of the New 
Hampshire Historical Society, of which 
he had been president. He was chap- 
lain of the N. H. legislature in 1893 and 
had been a trustee of the State Normal 
School and president of the board. 

Doctor Roberts had been twice mar- 
ried and leaves a widow, and two sons 
by the first marriage—Edward, engaged 
in business in Iowa, and Rev. Brian C., 
rector of St. Mark’s Church, Augusta, Me. 


HON. HORACE A. BROWN 


Hon. Horace Ames Brown, ex-mayor of 


Concord, died at his home in this city, ° 


Thursday evening, October 31. 

Mr. Brown was a native of Cornish, son 
of Ebenezer and Lucy (Walker) Brown, 
born October 3, 1823. After attending 
the common school for a time he learned 
the printer’s trade at Windsor, Vt., and 
Claremont, and was engaged thereat sev- 
eral years in the latter place, removing to 
Concord in 1852, to take a position in the 


Statesman office, and here he ever after 
had his home, following his avocation al- 
most constantly to the end, except during 
his incumbency of the mayor’s office, com- 
pleting seventy years of labor of active 
service in that line and being the oldest 
member of the craft in the state at the 
time of his death. 

Originally a Whig, Mr. Brown became a 
Republican upon the organization of that 
party. He served two years as a member 
of the Concord board of assessors, was 
subsequently a member of the board of 
aldermen, was a representative in the 
legislature from Ward 4 in 1875-76 and 
elected mayor in 1878, continuing till 1881. 
In religion he was a devoted Episcopalian, 
an active member of St. Paul’s Church, 
and had been secretary of the diocesan 
convention for fifty years and a licensed 
lay reader for an equal length of time. 
He had been an Odd Fellow sixty-two 
years and a Free Mason forty years and 
was active and eminent in both orders. 

Mr. Brown married Sarah Booth of 
Claremont in 1845, who survives him at 
the age of eighty-two, together with a son, 
Frank Eugene Brown, assistant general 
passenger agent of the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. 


CAPT. GROSVENOR A. CURTICE 


Grosvenor Austin Curtice, born in 
Lempster March 31, 1842, died at Con- 
toocook, September 29, 1907. 

He was the son of Samuel and Lenora 
(Sweatt) Curtice, with whom he removed 
to the town of Windsor in 1845, where 
his childhood and youth were passed. He 
went to Contoocook in 1861, but enlisted 
in the Seventh N. H. Regiment in August, 
1862, and served till the close of the war, 
being mustered out with the rank of cap- 
tain July 20, 1865. His record for gal- 
lantry was unexcelled throughout, and he 
was seriously wounded during the assault 
on Fort Wagner. 

He was for many years engaged in trade 
at Contoocook and was also active and 
prominent in public life as a Republican. 
He served as town clerk of Hopkinton, 
town treasurer and member of the school 
board, represented the town in the legis- 
lature in 1875-’77, was a state senator in 
1881 and a member of the executive coun- 
cil in 1883. In March, 1906, he was ap- 
pointed U. S. pension agent for the dis- 


trict by President Roosevelt. 

He was prominent in Masonry, an Odd 
Fellow, a member of the G. A. R. and of 
the Massachusetts 
Loyal Legion. 


Commandery of the 
He had been twice mar- 
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ried—first to Miss Sarah Augusta John- 
son, who died July 4, 1869, and again, 
August 18, 1876, to Miss Augusta Wilson, 
who survives. 


DR. THOMAS HILAND 


Thomas Hiland, M. D., a surgeon of the 
U. 8. navy, retired, born in Langdon, Sep- 
tember 22, 1839, died at Bar Harbor, Me., 
October 29, 1907. 

He was a son of Benjamin P. and Sarah 
(Roundy) Hiland. He attended the 
town schools and nearby academy, taught 
school and commenced the study of 
medicine with Dr. L. J. Graves in his 
native town. Subsequently he attended 
Harvard, Bellevue and Dartmouth medi- 
cal colleges, graduating from the latter 
in 1862, and immediately entered the U. 
S. navy medical service and continued 
until 1884, when, disabled by an accident, 
he was retired with the rank of medical 
inspector. Subsequently he pursued post- 
graduate studies in Europe, and in 1885 
located in practice in Concord and became 
physician to St. Paul’s School, continuing 
till 1898. He married Blanche Gorringe, 
a sister of Commander Gorringe of the 
navy, who died some years since. 


DR. VALENTINE MANAHAN 


Valentine Manahan, M. D., long a prom- 
inent citizen and leading physician of En- 
field, died at his home in that town, Oc- 
tober 14, 1907. He was a native of the 
town of Sutton, the son of John and Lu- 
cintha (Felch) Manahan, born November 
7, 1825. He was educated in the public 
schools, New London and Pembroke acad- 
emies, the Dartmouth Medical School and 
the Jefferson Medical College at Phila- 
delphia. He practised medicine in Man- 
chester, Antrim and Springfield before 
locating in Enfield, which he did in 1866, 
where he ever after remained, establish- 
ing a wide and successful practice. He 
was a Republican, a Congregationalist, a 
Free Mason and a member of the N..H. 
Medical Society. October 21, 1851, he 
married Miss Abbie BE. Porter of Sutton, 
who died January 5, 1856. William H. 
Manahan of Hillsborough is a brother of 
the deceased. 


JOHN M. PERKINS 


John McClary Perkins, born in Tam- 
worth, N. H., June 3, 1834, died at Ar- 
lington Heights, September 11, 1907. 

He was the son of Enoch and Clara 
(Page) Perkins. He was educated at 
Somersworth, Phillips Exeter Academy 
and the Yale Law School. He was two 


years principal of the Livingston (Me.) 
Academy, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1860. He served two years in the First 
Maine Cavalry in the Civil War, until 
broken down in health. Subsequently he 
studied in the Columbia Law School in 
Washington and organized schools for the 
freed slaves, in which he taught. He 
edited and published the Grand Army 
Record from 1890 to 1900. He married 
Lucy Ann Flagg of Littleton, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 24, 1869, who survives, with two 
sons and two daughters. 


REV. HENRY H. COLBURN 


Rev. Henry H. Colburn, pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Dalton, who 
died September 26 from the effects of a 
earriage accident, was a son of Dea. Eze- 
kiel and Joanna (Bartlett) Colburn, born 
in Groton, October 4, 1833. He was edu- 
cated in the district school and Thetford 
(Vt.) Academy, taught school in youth; 
became a colporteur American Bible and 
Tract societies, and finally prepared for 
and entered the ministry, being ordained 
at Roxbury, N. H., in 1869. He occupied 
mission fields in Roxbury, Washington, 
Stoddard, Stewarstown, Salem, Danbury, 
Brentwood and Dalton. 


GEORGE H. ADAMS 


George H. Adams, an inventor and suc- 
cessful needle manufacturer of Hill, died 
in that town October 13, 1907. He was a 
native of Haverhill, Mass., born June 21, 
1845, but came with his parents, Harri- 
son and Margaret (Morse) Adams to Hill 
in early life, where his father subse- 
quently started a needle factory in which 
he later acquired an interest and subse- 
quently became sole manager. He was a 
Republican in politics, had represented 
the town in the legislature, was a Mason, 
an Odd Fellow and a deacon of the Con- 
gregational Church. 


OLIVER H. MOULTON 


Oliver H. Moulton, who died in Lowell, 
Mass., September 27, 1907, was born in 
Dover, October 31, 1829, but spent his 
youth in Saco, Me., and was educated 
there in the public schools and Saco Acad- 
emy. He learned the cotton manufactur- 
ing business in the York mills and assisted 
in establishing the Pepperell mills. Later 
he was overseer at Lawrence and subse- 
quently for a time superintendent of the 
Amoskeag mills at Manchester. In 1864 
he went to Lowell as superintendent and 
general manager of the Hamilton, contin- 
uing till 1905. 











- editor and Publisher’s Notes 


A valuable contribution to the re- 
ligious history of the State has been 
made by Dea. John C. Thorne of the 
First Congregational (Old North) 
Church of Concord, in a> ‘‘ History 
and Manual’’ of that church, cov- 
ering the period of 177 years, from 
its organization in 1730 to the present 
time. It embraces an outline history 
of the church, biographical sketches of 
the several pastors, with half-tone 
portraits and other illustrations, an 
account of the 150th and 175th an- 
niversary celebrations, roll of officers 
of the church and society, and list of 
present members, to which is added 
a complete catalogue of all the mem- 
bers of the church from the organiza- 
tion to the present time,—more than 
2,000 in number,—with date and 
manner of admission, date of death 
of those deceased, and age. It is a 
work of special value to all connected 
with the church and society, and of 
general interest to all interested in 
New Hampshire church history. The 
work, in its preparation, printing and 
publieation, is a gift to the church 
by Deacon Thorne, involving much 
labor and no small expense, and must 
be greatly appreciated. 


New Hampshire escaped the excite- 
ment of an election campaign, such 
as seriously disturbed the political at- 
mosphere of Massachusetts, the pres- 
ent year, and the people have reason 
to rejoice in the facet. We shall also 
escape, during the coming winter, the 
anxiety incident to a session of the 
legislature, saving nothing about the 
item of expense, which the people 
below the line will be subjected to; 
nevertheless, there are some subjects 
demanding legislative action in the 
near future to which New Hampshire 
people may well be devoting their at- 


tention. Among the most important 
of these is that of taxation, which 
comes up, naturally, in connection 
with the pending appointment, by the 
Governor and Council, of a commis- 
sion to examine the present taxation 
system, determine what changes may 
be desirable, and report to the next 
legislature, the recommendation of 
new sources of revenue being one of 
the principal things looked for at its 
hands. The commission, which must 
complete its work during the next 
year, has not yet been named, but 
the hope is entertained that it will be 
composed of the most competent, fair 
minded and independent men in the 
State——men who have no personal or 
political ‘‘axes to grind,’’? and who 
will have the best interests of the 
State at heart. Public attention is 
already being strongly called to the 
matter which this commission will 
have in hand, through the press and 
otherwise. At the recent meeting of 
the State Board of Trade in Salem, 
the subject was ably discussed by 
Hon. James O. Lyford, who took 
strong ground in favor of the enact- 
ment of a law taxing direct inheri- 
tances, the collateral inheritance tax 
of four vears ago having proved quite 
satisfactory. 


Speaking of the State Board of 
Trade suggests the fact of an inereas- 
ing interest in board of trade work, 
throughout the State, several local 
boards having been organized during 
the present year, including two with- 
in the last few weeks, at Newport 
and Hanover. <A board of trade is 
really a most important agency for 
the promotion of public enterprise 
and general prosperity in any com- 
munity. 
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